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terms) ; and second, the standpoint of its relation to metaphysical 
reality (in which case we see the same mystical state as an aspect 
or activity of the real, or the divine). For such a view it is 
rigorously logical to say that an event has a psycho-physiological 
cause, and also that that event is a divine act. The question as to 
the cause of an event is not the critical question for a religious ideal- 
ism. 15 Of course every event has a phenomenal cause; equally of 
course every event is a manifestation, an expression, an act of the 
divine. 16 The real question is not as to the cause, but as to the value 
of the event for the religious soul, and objectively for the divine 
reality. Kipling's camel-" jims" were divinely caused, but were 
of value only as expressing the rationality of divine law in the matter 
of stimulants and their effect! 

It would follow that the "fallacy of false attribution" is a fallacy 
only from the standpoint of a positivist who rejects all metaphysics, 
or of a deist who finds the divine only in lawless interventions in the 
course of nature. A positivist is under bonds to find the divine 
nowhere; a deist, to find it only in what can not be accounted for 
on the basis of natural law. For a theist, or a pantheist, or a re- 
ligious idealist, say, of Lotze's type, there is no "fallacy of false 
attribution ' ' ; such thinkers would be concerned to warn against the 
fallacy of confusing phenomenal with metaphysical causes. 

Edgar Sheffield Brightman. 

Wesleyan University. 



THE VALIDITY OF RELIGIOUS BELIEF 

I WISH to offer some brief criticisms of Mr. W. R. Wells's dis- 
tinction between scientific and metaphysical beliefs. 1 Scien- 
tific beliefs, he says, are capable of empirical verification, in terms of 
sense-experiences which reveal objects corresponding to these beliefs. 
Such beliefs must be true in order to be valuable, and are valueless 
if false. For example, the belief that the ice is safe can be verified 
by stepping on to the ice and finding that it will bear one up : if the 
ice does not bear the experimenter up, then the belief is not only 
false, but harmful. Metaphysical, including religious, beliefs, on the 
other hand, are, according to Mr. Wells, incapable of empirical veri- 

i* This disregards for simplicity 's sake all questions regarding freedom. 

is Even Kant, who normally means by "cause" phenomenal antecedent in 
time, also uses the term of the transcendental object, "that purely intelligible 
cause of phenomena in general." (Critique of Pure Season, tr. Max Miiller, 
p. 403.) 

i Cf. this Journal, Vol. XIV., pp. 653-660 
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fication, and can not produce harmful objective results. Their effects 
are subjective only, and independent of their objective truth: in 
other words, they may be subjectively valuable, and yet objectively 
false. 

This distinction presupposes two postulates, and is invalid if 
these postulates are false. It presupposes, in the first place, that 
empirical verification is verification in terms of sense-experience 
only, that only sense-experience is experience at all; and, in the 
second place, that whatever furthers the welfare of the physical 
organism is harmful, and that there can be no spiritual or super- 
sensuous values. Now, both of these postulates may be true, but I 
submit that they are not, strictly speaking, postulates at all, and 
must themselves be verified before we have a right to assume them 
in our argument. In direct opposition to these assumptions I insist 
that there are spiritual values which entirely transcend the physical 
ones, and that if we recognize these the distinction of criteria which 
Mr. "Wells offers falls to the ground. I do not here attempt to prove 
my assumptions, any more than Mr. Wells attempts to prove his. I 
merely wish to point out that his arguments ignore the possibility 
that his assumptions may be too narrow. 

It is perfectly conceivable that false religious beliefs may be 
comforting and even inspiring — may have both hedonic and moral 
value — and yet at the same time be positively harmful to the spir- 
itual nature. Belief in the reality and beneficence of God may be 
as spiritually harmful — if, after all, there be no God, or if God be, 
after all, a maleficent Being — as belief in the safety of ice which is 
really unsafe may be harmful physically. And, on the other hand, 
a false "scientific" belief (as, e. g., in the non-reality of pain) may 
be "subjectively" valuable and yet "objectively" harmful (as, in 
the case of the example, in hindering a cure of the disease which 
causes the pain). 

The test of the truth of a religious belief is certainly not, as Mr. 
"Wells rightly insists, its subjective value to any individual, but 
rather its objective value for all normal human beings ; and the same 
is true as regards scientific beliefs. Religious beliefs, furthermore, 
may, like scientific beliefs, be empirically verifiable — i. e., in future 
religious experience, as scientific beliefs are verifiable in future 
sensory experience. 

So, the other question of which Mr. "Wells has written, as to the 
source of so-called mystical revelations, is a precisely similar ques- 
tion to that of the source of the supposed revelations of the senses. 
The alternative is not — Are these experiences subjective or ob- 
jective, physiological or divine (physical in the case of sense-expe- 
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rience), from below or from above? — for both types of experience 
are at least subjective and physiological. Rather, the question is, 
Are they also objective and spiritual (or physical, as the case may 
be) ? Professor Coe and Mr. Wells are quite right in stressing the 
point that the answer to this, if it is to be a philosophical answer, is 
a matter of after-interpretation: that, in the case of mystical expe- 
riences, the fact is the experiencing itself, and the belief that God 
is experienced is a doctrinal interpretation of that fact. But let us 
note two points: (1) precisely the same thing is true of physical ex- 
periences ; and (2) that it is true in either sense only when we need 
a philosophical justification of our beliefs, for ordinarily both phys- 
ical and spiritual experiences are accepted at once by the experiencer 
as valid, the vividness of the experience being taken by plain man 
and scientist alike as proof of its validity, and the latter called in 
question only by the philosopher. Both physical and spiritual ex- 
periences, then, are verifiable on the same grounds — consistency with 
one another and with later experiences, reasonableness, objectively 
valuable results, or what not; and there is nothing any more "false" 
in "attributing" mystical experiences to God than in attributing 
sensory experiences to matter, provided the proper tests are carried 
out when doubt of their validity is suggested. 

Jabed S. Moore. 

Western Reserve University. 



REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 

The Continuum and Other Types of Serial Order. Edward V.| 

Huntington. Second Edition. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 

University Press. 1917. Pp. 82. 

This book, the first edition of which appeared in 1905 as a re- 
print from the Annals of Mathematics, has long been the chief text 
and reference book of those American students who desire an ac- 
quaintance with the important subject of the theory of aggregates. 
It is, therefore, very pleasant to see the old edition (which was out 
of print, and in certain matters, such as those involving Zermelo's 
axiom, pertained to a theory which since then has undergone notable 
developments) supplanted by what is probably the handiest and 
most up-to-date brief treatment of the subject in existence. Prom 
a purely material point of view, the present neat manual is a great 
improvement on the large flimsy paper-back that constituted the 
first edition. 

Chapter I is devoted to classes in general. There is no attempt 



